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Introduction 

Nort(»  Carolina: 

off  t  b  e  Beaten  Path 

Editor's  Note:  The  following  excerpt  is  reprinted  with  the  permission  of  Globe  Peqnot  Press  from  the  book  North  Carolina  Is 
My  Home,  by  Charles  Kuralt  et  al.  Copyright  1986  by  the  Globe  Pequot  Press. 


Back  Roads  and 
Byways  .  .  . 


Up  there  in  Watauga  County,  at  the  head  of 
Buffalo  Creek,  there's  a  little  place  called  Aho. 
Years  ago,  some  of  the  men  who  lived  there 
met  around  a  stove  to  decide  what  to  call  the 
place,  and  they  couldn't  agree  .  .  .  but  they 
couldn't  stay  all  night  either  ...  so  after 
considering  dozens  of  names,  to  which  one  or 
another  of  them  raised  an  objection,  they 
decided  the  next  name  out  of  anybody's 
mouth  would  become  the  name  of  their 
community.  They  sat  there  a  while  in  silence 


I  have  been  to  Farmer, 

Friendship,  Franklin, 
and  Fountain,  North 
Carolina,  and  gazed  upon 
most  of  the  creeks  and 
peaks  and  county  seats 
named  in  the  following 
bit  of  doggerel,  but  I'd 
never  have  been  able  to 
remember  them  all 
without  the  assistance  of 
Professor  William  S. 

Powell's  formidable  book 
The  North  Carolina 
Gazetteer,  published  by 
the  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press.  Therein 
are  named  all  the  North 
Carolina  communities 
and  geographical  features  existent,  and  many 
that  existed  once  upon  a  time  but  no  longer.  I 
browsed  through  that  miraculous  book  for 
hours.  I  pronounce  it  the  Ultimate  Literary 
Achievement  of  North  Carolina.  .  .  . 

I  found  .  .  .  that  many  of  our  state's  place 
names  fall  naturally  into  a  lyrical  meter, 
obviously  meant  to  be  sung.  All  together, 
now: 

Hickory,  Dickerson,  Dockery,  Dunn 
Peckerwood  Ridge  and  Poorhouse  Run! 
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. . .  until  Mr.  B.  B.  Dougherty  stood  up  and 
stretched  himself  and  said,  "Ahhh-ho."  That's 
how  Aho,  North  Carolina,  got  its  name. 


Farmer.  Friendship.  Franklin.  Fountain. 

Bullfrog  Creek  and  Burntshirt 
Mountain. 

Along  in  the  late  1800s,  they  decided  to 
put  a  new  post  office  in  rural  Randolph 
County,  and  of  course  the  post  office 
had  to  be  called  something,  so  the 
people  of  the  community  fell  to 
discussing  it.  Why  not  call  it  this,  why 
not  call  it  that?  Somebody  said,  "Why 
not  call  it  Whynot?"  And  that's  the 
name  to  this  day,  Why  not? 


Gathering  peaches 
Tourism,  Film,  and 


Topsail  Sound  and  Turner's  Cut 
Dixon  and  Vixen  and  Devil's  Gut. 

Hoke,  Polk,  Ashe,  Nash. 

Calico.  Calabash. 

Pitt.  Hyde.  Clay.  Dare. 

Cape  Fear.  Cat  Square. 

Take  me  home  to  Teaches  Hole, 
To  Looking  Glass  Creek, 
and  Frying  Pan  Shoal, 

To  Bridal  Veil  and 
Blowing  Rock  . .  . 

And  Currituck  and  Coinjock. 

I'll  know  I'm  home  when  I 
finally  reach 
The  top  of  a  dune  at 
Wrightsville  Beach 
And  stand  there 
with  my  back  to  the  sea 

Looking  west  toward  Cherokee 

And 

imagining  the 
miles 

between  . . . 
From  Ivanhoe 
to  Aberdeen, 
Candor  and 
Biscoe, 
Uwharrie 
To  Gold  Hill, 
Granite 
Quarry 
China  Grove 
and  Cullowhee. 


Image  courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Division  of 
Sports  Development. 


Yadkin,  Yancey,  Yorick,  York, 
Ripshin  Ridge  and  Roaring  Fork! 

Far  from  home,  my  mind  embraces 
The  nimble  names  of  Tar  Heel  places: 


Miles  farther  than  a  man  can  see 
Ixcept  in  the  eye  of  his  memory, 

Turkey  Den,  Tally  Ho,  Dora's  Mills. 
Chinquapin,  Pamlico,  Kill  Devil  Hills. 
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Jennie  Lind.  Chasm  Prong. 
Laudermilk  Bend. 
Scuppernong. 

Polecat,  Possumtrot, 

Pop  Castle,  Porter. 
Swannanoa.  Swan  Quarter. 

Sly.  Slosh.  Shoe.  Small. 
Rumbling  Bald.  Rural  Hall. 
Lizard  Lick  and  Licklog  Gap. 
Level  Cross.  Old  Trap. 
Snow  Camp.  Silverstone. 
Worm  Creek.  Whalebone. 
Snead's  Ferry,  Spruce  Pine. 
Shoofly.  Sunshine. 


Latter-day  North  Carolinians 
have  erased  some  of  the  good 
old  names  from  the  map, 
dignified  them  a  little,  you 

.  A  scene  from  Ocracoke.  Image  courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Division  of  Tourism,  Film,  and  Sports  Development. 

know.  Hog  Quarter  is  called 
Spot  now,  and  Taggard's  Mill  is 

now  Whispering  Pines.  Sounds  better  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  When  somebody 
started  a  mill  on  the  Smith  River  in  1813,  they 
called  the  place  Splashy  for  the  water  the  mill 
wheel  threw  up.  By  the  time  I  came  along, 
they  had  modified  that  to  Spray.  Spray 
sounded  more  genteel  than  Splashy.  Then  they 
got  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  of  course 
you  know  what  they  call  the  place  now:  Eden! 
Eden  is  a  good  enough  name  for  a  place,  and 
very  elementary,  but  I  think  I'd  rather  plant 
my  apple  tree  in  Splashy. 

Many  of  the  old  names  are  still  there  on  our 
land. 


The  grand  champion  of  a  Mule  Day  contest.  Image  courtesy  of  the 
North  Carolina  Division  of  Tourism,  Film,  and  Sports  Development. 


Saxapahaw,  Waxhaw,  Kennakeet. 
Ocracoke,  Roanoke,  and  Mattamuskeet. 
Tony,  Toddy,  Topsy,  Trent .  .  . 

I  wonder  which  Peggy  the  old-timers  meant 
When  they  named  that  hilltop  Peggy  Peak? 
And  who  was  the  Patchet  of  Patchet's  Creek? 


■Hi 
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Warsaw  and  Sparta 
and  Samarkand! 


They're  not  a  bit  like 
the  cities  for 
which  they're 
named  .  .  . 


Granny  Green  Mountain  is  a 
place  I've  seen  .  .  . 

Where  have  you  gone  to. 
Granny  Green? 

There  are  towns  called  Martha 
and  Mamie  and  Mollie. 

Who  were  they? 

What  happened 
at  Lockwood's  Folly? 


I  know  a  crossroads  named 
Loafer's  Glory. 

Oh,  how  I'd  love  to  know  that 
story! 

To  have  met  the  loafers, 
to  have  known  their  faces. 

To  know  all  the  stories  of  the 
Tar  Heel  places  .  .  . 


Badin  and  Ayden 
and  Maiden  and  Wise. 
Ranger,  Granger,  Angier,  and  Spies. 
Dallas,  Frisco,  and  Providence  too. 


You'd  have  thought 
Tar  Heels  might 
have  been  shamed 


To  change  it  from 
Splashy 
to  Spray  to 
Eden  .  .  . 


But  it  came  from  the 


literature 


they'd  been  readin' 
And  it  sounded  nice, 
and  they  weren't  a  bit 


coy  .... 

And  where  is 


Carthage? 


(Upper  left)  Cone  Park  in  Blowing  Rock;  (above)  the  Richard  Petty 
Museum  in  Level  Cross.  Images  courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina 
Division  of  Tourism.  Film,  and  Sports  Development. 


Right  down  the  road 
from  Troy! 


Maiden  Cane.  Castle  Hayne.  Camp  Lejeune. 
Walters  Mill.  Weaverville.  Bonnie  Doone. 


Now  where  is  the  town 
that's  home  to  you? 


Who  was  the  man  who  had  the  temerity 
To  name  his  town,  sincerely.  Sincerity? 
It's  smaller,  but  no  sincerer 
than  Raleigh  .  .  . 

Or  Mabel  or  Martha  or  Mamie 
or  Mollie! 


Minnesott? 
Why  not? 


Exotic  names  on  the 
signposts  stand  .  .  . 
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by  Jefferson  Currie* 


land  that  would  bring  his  childhood  dream  to 
reality. 

In  early  1954,  Andy  sold  his  share  of  the 
family  business  and  his  house  in  Charlotte  and 
bought  acres  of  timberland  on  Fox  Mountain. 
He  named  it  the  Valley  of  Love.  Within  the 
next  several  months,  Andy  bulldozed  roads 
and  built  a  one-room  log  cabin,  where  he 
moved  his  family.  By  the  summer  of  1954, 
Andy  Barker  had  opened  his  town  to  the 
public,  staging  "showdeos"  (Western  shows 
and  rodeos)  at  the  town's  rodeo  stadium,  and 
even  crowning  a  Love  Valley  Queen  at  the 
First  Annual  Love  Valley  Stampede.  People 
flocked  to  the  town  as  Andy  held  benefit 
rodeos  and  built  a  business  district  to  serve  the 
residents  buying  lots  and  moving  into  Love 
Valley.  By  1963  Love  Valley  had  a  permanent 
population  of  seventy-seven,  with  hundreds  of 


Nestled  in  the  foothills  of  northwest 
Iredell  County  is  the  town  of  Love 
Valley,  a  town  that  began  as  the 
childhood  dream  of  its  mayor  and  founder, 
Jetter  Andrew  "Andy"  Barker  Jr.  In  the  sixth 
grade,  Andy  proclaimed  to  his  classmates 
that  when  he  grew  up,  he  would  build  a  town 
like  those  of  the  Old  West,  cowboys  included, 
in  the  Mountains  of  North  Carolina.  His 
classmates  laughed,  but  Andy  had  his  dream. 
Later,  while  serving  in  World  War  II,  he 
determined  that  he  would  build  his  Western 
town,  founded  on  his  belief  in  God,  as  a 
community  of  "clean  recreation."  After  the 
war,  Andy  Barker  went  to  work  in  his  father's 
construction  business.  In  1947  he  married 
Ellenora  Spratt,  and  by  1952  the  family  had 
grown  to  four,  with  the  addition  of  daughter 
Mary  Tonda  Barker  and  son  Jetter  Andrew 
Barker  III.  While  searching  for  lumber  to  use 
in  a  construction  job,  Andy  Barker  found  the 


The  entrance  to  Love  Valley.  Only  horse  traffic  Is  allowed  past  the  entrance.  Image 
courtesy  of  Alan  Watson. 


fefferson  Currie  works  as  a  curatorial  specialist  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Historij. 
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other  people  camping  there  every  weekend 
for  the  horseback  riding  and  family  activities. 
Almost  forty  years  later.  Love  Valley  has 
barely  changed. 

Andy  Barker,  now 
seventy-six  years  old,  is  still 
the  mayor,  and  there  are 
only  twenty  more  residents 
now  than  there  were  in 
1963.  True  to  Andy's  vision 
of  a  Western  town,  cars  are 
not  allowed  on  Main  Street. 

The  business  district  looks 
like  towns  would  have 
looked  100  to  150  years  ago, 
with  a  boardwalk,  hitching 
rails  for  horses,  and 
businesses  such  as  a 
blacksmith  shop,  general 
store,  tack  shop,  and  even  a 
saloon,  called  the  Silver 
Spur.  On  weekends  Love 
Valley's  population  increases  by  a  couple  of 
hundred  people,  as  horse  lovers  come  to  camp 
at  one  of  two  campgrounds,  and  ride  the  trails 
in  the  hills  around  the  town.  There  was  a 
time,  though,  when  thousands  of  people  came 
to  Love  Valley,  and  an  event  there  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  entire  world. 

The  "Love  Valley  Thing"  of  July  17,  1970, 
turned  into  the  Woodstock  music  festival  of 
North  Carolina.  Andy  Barker  wanted 
to  stage  a  concert  for  the  youth  of  the  area, 
so  he  enlisted  the  help  of  his  son,  daughter, 
and  David  Hynes  Smith,  his  son-in-law. 

The  three  recruited  groups  from  the 
Atlanta  Pop  Festival,  and  the  small  concert 
that  Barker  had  planned  turned  into  a  huge 
festival  attracting  more  than  75,000  "hippies" 
to  Love  Valley  to  hear  musicians  such  as 
Janis  Joplin,  John  Denver,  and  the  Allman 
Brothers  Band. 


A  song  was  written  about  Love  Valley 
during  the  rock  festival.  Don  Berg,  from  the 
band  The  Flood,  wrote  a  song  called  "Love 
Valley  U.S.A.,"  which  states,  "I  found  hope. 


I  found  peace.  In  Love  Valley,  U.S.A."  Most 
people  who  visit  there  seem  to  feel  the  same 
way.  The  town  that  Andy  Barker  dreamed 
about  is  still  a  reality.  It  retains  his  vision  of  a 
town,  true  to  the  Old  West,  and  true  to  his 
values  of  "family,  love,  and  peace."  Another 
song,  written  by  Loonis  McGlohon,  shows 
why  so  many  people  have  continued  to  call 
Andy  Barker's  town  home.  "Love  Valley,  no 
weeds  of  intolerance  grow  here.  The  river  of 
understanding  runs  deep  and  clear  .  .  .  Love 
Valley,  I've  waited  a  long  time  to  find  you.  As 
long  as  your  sun  keeps  shining.  I'm  gonna  live 
here." 

If  you  want  to  get  to  Love  Valley,  follow 
Interstate  40  to  Highway  115  west  of 
Statesville.  Take  Highway  115  north,  until  you 
get  to  View  Road  on  the  left.  Take  View  Road 
to  Love  Valley  Road  on  your  right.  Happy 
trails,  pardner! 


A  Love  Valley  resident  and  his  mule  catch  the  spirit  for  the  annual  Christmas  parade.  Image  courtesy  of 
Alan  Watson. 
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<S^?n  ©rbnael  in  (fptendeuonville 


by  Alice  R.  Cotten, 


In  Oakdale  Cemetery, 
about  a  mile  from 
downtown 

Hendersonville,  stands  a  statue 
of  an  angel,  carved  from  white 
marble  in  Carrara,  Italy.  The  angel 
has  large  wings  and  wears  a  loosely 
draped  gown.  Her  right  hand  is 
raised,  with  the  index  finger 
pointing  upward.  In  her  left  hand 
she  carries  a  sheaf  of  wheat.  Her  feet 
are  bare. 

The  angel  stands  over  the  grave  of 
Margaret  Bates  Johnson,  widow  of  the 
Reverend  H.  F.  Johnson.  Mrs.  Johnson 
died  in  1905.  The  next  year  her  two 
daughters  bought  the  angel  from 
W.  O.  Wolfe,  a  stonecutter  in 
Asheville,  to  accompany  the 
marker  the  family  had  bought 
when  Mr.  Johnson  died  in  1886. 

The  daughters  paid  one 
thousand  dollars  for  the 
angel — a  lot  of  money  in  1906. 

During  his  career  as  a 
stonecutter  in  Asheville,  Mr. 

Wolfe  purchased  about 
fifteen  marble  angels  from  a 
company  in  New  York 
that  imported  the  statues 
from  Italy.  The  statues 
came  to  Asheville  on  the 


Southern  Railway.  Mr.  Wolfe 
delivered  the  Johnsons'  angel  to 
Oakdale  Cemetery,  about  twenty-two 
miles  from  Asheville,  in  a  wagon. 

In  1929  the  New  York  publishing 
company  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
published  the  first  novel  by  Thomas  Wolfe 
(1900-1938),  son  of  W.  O.  and  Julia  Wolfe 
of  Asheville.  Look  Homeward ,  Angel  was 
based  largely  on  Thomas  Wolfe's  own  life, 
from  his  birth  in  Asheville  through  his 
college  days  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill  during  1916-1920. 
In  chapter  nineteen  of  the  novel,  a 
)  woman  comes  to  W.  O.  Gant's  shop  (Gant  is 
the  novel's  fictional  counterpart  of  W.  O. 
Wolfe),  wanting  to  buy  the  angel  on 
the  porch  of  the  shop  to  place 
on  the  grave  of  a  woman  who  died  at 
twenty-two.  Gant  is  shocked;  he 
doesn't  really  want  to  sell  this  angel, 
though  he  has  had  it  for  six  years  and 
pretends  he  doesn't  like  it.  But  he 
eventually  agrees  not  only  to  sell  the 
angel  but  to  sell  it  at  the  price  he 
paid  for  it.  The  author  describes  the 
angel  as  follows:  "...  it  had  come 
from  Carrara  in  Italy,  and  it  held 
a  stone  lily  delicately  in  one 
hand.  The  other  hand  was  lifted 
in  benediction,  it  was  poised 
clumsily  upon  the  ball  of  one 


* Alice  R.  Gotten  is  a  reference  historian  with  the  North  Carolina  Collection  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
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phthisic  [an  old  word  meaning  diseased,  or 
wasted  away]  foot,  and  its  stupid  white  face 
wore  a  smile  of  soft  stone  idiocy."  The  fictional 
angel  that  Wolfe  described  probably  combines 
features  from  the 
Hendersonville 
angel  and  other 
angels  from  his 
father's  shop, 
including  one  that 
now  stands  in  the 
Baptist  cemetery  on 
a  hill  in  Bryson  City. 

Thomas  Wolfe 
wanted  the  title  of 
his  first  novel  to  be 
O  Lost ,  but  his 
publisher  did  not 
like  that  title  and 
asked  Wolfe  to 
suggest  another. 

Wolfe  then  chose 
Look  Homeward, 

Angel,  taken  from  a 
poem  by  the  famous 
English  poet  John 
Milton  (1608-1674). 

Milton's  poem, 

Lycidas,  was  written 
on  the  occasion  of 
the  drowning  of  a 
fellow  student  at  Cambridge  University  in 
1637.  The  line  that  inspired  Wolfe's  title  reads, 
"Look  homeward  angel  now,  and  melt  with 
ruth  [grief,  or  pity]."  Some  people  think  that 
Thomas  Wolfe  may  have  been  remembering 
his  older  brother,  Ben,  when  he  selected  the 


title.  Wolfe  was  deeply  affected  by  Ben's  death 
from  influenza  in  1918  and  wrote  movingly 
about  it  in  Look  Homezvard,  Angel. 


The  next  time  you  are  in  the  Mountains,  you 
may  want  to  go  and  see  this  famous  angel  near 
Hendersonville.  There  is  a  North  Carolina 
highway  historical  marker  for  the  angel  in 
Hendersonville.  Remember  two  things:  1) 
Thomas  Wolfe's  father  did  not  actually  carve 
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A  second  view  of  the  Hendersonville  angel.  Image  courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 
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the  angel;  it  was  carved  in  Italy; 
and  2)  the  title  Look  Homeward, 
Angel  does  not  refer  literally  to  this 
angel;  the  title  came  from  a  line  in 
a  poem  by  John  Milton.  But  this 
angel  did  come  from  the  shop  of 
Thomas  Wolfe's  father  in  Asheville. 
And  it  has  become  symbolically 
associated  with  Thomas  Wolfe,  one 
of  North  Carolina's  most  celebrated 
authors,  and  his  novel  Look 
Homeward,  Angel.  The  highway 
marker  for  Wolfe's  Angel  is  on 
U.S.  Highway  64  (Sixth  Avenue)  in 
Hendersonville  in  Henderson 
County.  The  statue  is  150  feet  south 
of  the  marker,  in  Oakdale 
Cemetery. 


Thomas  Wolfe.  Image  courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


The  Air  Up  There:  The  United  States  Naval  Air 
Station  at  Weeksville 

by  Don  Pendergraft* 


r 


Airdock  No.  1  (the  clamshell  hangar)  with  mooring  masts  in  the  foreground,  ca.  1943.  Image  courtesy  of  the  Museum  of  the  Albemarle  in 
Elizabeth  City. 


your 

grandparents 
knew. 

On  the 
horizon  you 
see  a  strange,  futuristic 
metallic  building  that  dwarfs 
everything  except  the  sky 
that  surrounds  it.  The 
building  seems  to  be 
misplaced  in  the  surrounding 
farm  fields  of  soybeans  and 
cabbage.  Why  is  this 


realize  that  they  were  starting 
an  aeronautical  tradition  that 
continues  to  thrive  in  the 
state.  North  Carolina  was  the 
testing  ground  for  the  Wright 
brothers'  first  successful 
flight  of  powered  aircraft, 
and  later  for  General  Billy 


scene  of  naval  shipbuilding 
activities. 

In  Pasquotank  County,  an 
area  known  as  Weeksville 
was  destined  to  play  a  major 
role  in  the  development  and 
operation  of  lighter-than-air 
(LTA)  craft  for  defense 


imposing  structure  located  in 
such  a  remote  place?  What 
significance  and  purpose  did 
it  serve  in  aeronautical 
history? 

When  Wilbur  and  Orville 
Wright  came  to  northeastern 
North  Carolina  in  1900  to  test 
their  flyer,  they  did  not 


Mitchell's  first  experiments 
with  aircraft  carriers  and 
naval  air  power.  The  state 
also  has  played  a  role  in 
naval  history  during  every 
major  American  war.  It  has 
furnished  many  naval  heroes, 
as  well  as  five  secretaries  of 
the  navy,  and  has  been  the 


In  the  Albemarle  Sound 
country,  a  little-known 
blackwater  region  in 
coastal  North  Carolina,  land 
and  water  fit  together  like  the 
interlocked  fingers  of  your 
hands.  As  you  ramble  down 
the  narrow  two-lane  roads, 
nature  begins  to  loom  larger 
than  the 
urban 
landscape. 

You  are 
experiencing 
rural  sprawl, 
with  real 
working 
farms  and  the 
North 

Carolina  that 
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* Don  Pendergraft  works  as  an  exhibit  designer  at  the  Museum  of  the  Albemarle  in  Elizabeth  City. 
Steve  Chalker,  ofTCOM,  L.P.,  served  as  technical  adviser  for  the  article. 


against  enemy  submarines  in 
World  War  II.  The  term 
lighter-than-air  meant  that 
the  craft  could  float,  like  a 
helium  balloon. 

On  December  7, 1941,  the 
Japanese  bombed  Pearl 
Harbor,  a  United 
States  naval  base 
in  Hawaii.  The 
United  States 
declared  war  on 
the  Japanese 
government. 

Nazi  Germany, 
an  ally  of  the 
Japanese,  then 
declared  war  on 
the  United  States 
and  unleashed 
its  U-boat 
(submarine) 
offensive.  The 
Germans  called 
the  U-boat 
offensive  "the 
roll  of  the  kettle 
drums," 
anticipating  a 
war  with 
America.  To  prevent  the 
transport  of  supplies,  the 
German  navy  tried  to  form  a 
blockade  off  America's  East 
Coast. 

The  famed  rugged 
coastline  of  North  Carolina, 
known  as  the  Graveyard  of 
the  Atlantic,  with  the  many 

V _ 


shipwrecks  that  lie  offshore, 
was  a  battleground  in  World 
War  II.  Along  the  eastern 
seaboard  of  the  United  States, 
the  German  navy's  U-boats 
sank  numerous  merchant 
marine  ships  loaded  with 


cargo  to  fuel  the  Allied  war 
effort  in  Europe. 

The  U-boats  soon  appeared 
off  North  Carolina's  coast 
and  began  adding  ship¬ 
wrecks  to  the  Graveyard  of 
the  Atlantic.  This  toll  gained 
the  Outer  Banks  the  name 
"Torpedo  Junction,"  because 
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of  the  great  loss  of  life  and 

cargo  caused  by  German 
torpedoes.  The  British 
Graveyard  in  Ocracoke,  the 
burial  site  of  four  British 
mariners,  is  a  memorial  to 
the  many  merchant  marines 
who  lost  their  lives 
during  the  war. 

A  system  of 
shipping  convoys 
slowed  the  losses 
but  could  not  stop 
the  Nazi  Gray 
Wolfpacks.  Another 
way  to  lessen  the 
U-boat  threat  was 
antisubmarine 
patrolling  of  the 
harbors  and 
coastline.  But  the 
best  means  of 
surveillance  was 
aerial  observation 
by  blimps,  which 
predated 
helicopters. 

The  United 
States  Naval  Air 
Station  in 
Weeksville  was 
commissioned  on  April  1, 

1942.  This  was  the  first 
lighter-than-air  aircraft  base 
constructed  on  the  East  Coast 
south  of  Lakehurst,  New 
Jersey.  The  Weeksville  site 
was  chosen  because  of  its 
proximity  to  the  large  naval 

_ ) 


(Top  right)  United  States  Navy  K  airship  (blimp)  leads  a  convoy  of  ships  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  ca.  1943;  (bottom  left)  United  States  Navy  K  blimp  flies  above  the  Wright  Brothers 
Memorial  in  Kitty  Hawk,  ca.  1 943.  Images  courtesy  of  the  Museum  of  the  Albemarle. 
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bases  in  Norfolk,  and 
because  it  lay  halfway 
between  New  Jersey  and 
Florida  and  adjacent  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  was 
selected  over  forty  other 
locations. 

The  original  contract  called 
for  a  metal  hangar  960  feet 
long  and  six  stories  high  in 
the  shape  of  a  Quonset  hut. 
(A  Quonset  hut  was  a 
prefabricated  rectangular 


building  with  a  rounded-arch 
roof  of  corrugated  metal.) 
This  facility  was  called  the 
clamshell  hangar. 

A  second  hangar  was 
completed  on  July  15,  1943. 
This  hangar,  built  of  southern 
yellow  pine,  was  believed  to 
be  the  largest  wooden 
structure  in  the  world.  It  took 
approximately  1  million 
board  feet  of  lumber  to 
construct  the  wooden  arches 


A 

used  in  the  hangar.  At  its 
completion,  the  blimp  base 
covered  822  acres.  The  base 
included  helium  storage, 
service  barracks,  a  power 
plant,  a  landing  mat,  a 
wooden  mooring  mast,  ten 
miles  of  railroad  track, 
hangar  space  for  twelve  navy 
K  airships,  and  housing  for 
700  enlisted  men  and  150 
officers.  (The  United  States 
Navy  used  an  alphabet 


An  aerial  view  of  the  United  States  Naval  Air  Station  at  Weeksville,  ca.  1 943.  Image  courtesy  of  the  Museum  of  the  Albemarle. 
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classification  for  its  nonrigid 
airships;  the  K  airships  were 
the  eleventh  in  the  series  of 
airship  designs.)  The  final 
cost  of  the  blimp  facility 
project  was  $11  million. 

Before  the  Weeksville 
station  was  operational,  one 
Allied  ship  per 
week  was  lost  on 
the  coast  of 
North  Carolina. 

After  the  blimps 
began  patrolling, 
this  number 
dropped  to  one 
Allied  ship  lost 
every  two  and  a 
half  months.  The 
blimps  were  so 
successful  during 
the  war  that  they 
earned  the  title 
Shepherds  of  the 
Fleets.  Blimps 
observed  the  oceans  and 
shoreline  for  enemy  ships 
and  U-boats  and  also 
rescued  survivors  of 
shipwrecks.  The  gondolas — 
the  undercarriages  that  carry 
airship  crews — were 
equipped  with  depth  charges 
to  drop  on  enemy  ships  and 
had  turret-mounted  machine 
guns  on  the  fore  (front)  and 
aft  (rear).  The  airships  were 
most  effective  when  they 
radioed  the  enemies' 
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coordinates  to  the  nearest  air 
base  for  support  from  fighter 
squadrons  that  would  seek 
and  destroy  the  intruders. 

After  the  war,  the  facility 
operated  as  a  heavier-than- 
air  aircraft  facility  and  motor 
vehicle  storage.  It  housed  700 


planes  and  2,200  vehicles. 
Then  in  1947  Squadron  ZP-1 
was  transferred  from  a 
California  base  to  the 
Weeksville  base  to  begin  the 
second  phase  of  the  LTA  era. 
In  this  period,  blimps  were 
involved  in  many 
experimental  operations, 
expanding  the  capabilities  of 
the  blimps  and  producing  a 
more  efficient  aircraft  for 
modern  military  duties.  In 
the  1950s,  during  the  height 
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of  the  blimp  base  operations, 
the  facilities  were  upgraded 
with  modern  technology  and 
outfitted  to  improve  blimp 
support  in  the  area. 

The  Weeksville  base  took 
part  in  both  military  and 
civilian  operations.  Blimps 


surveyed  the  coast  for  enemy 
submarines  and  also  checked 
the  local  terrain  for 
moonshine  whiskey  stills. 

One  of  the  blimp  crew 
members  said  that  they  much 
preferred  looking  for 
submarines — they  didn't 
shoot  at  you!  Then  on  May  31, 
1957,  the  local  newspaper's 
headline  read  "Blimp 
Squadrons  Are  Ordered 
Decommissioned."  By  Jrme  30, 
1957,  the  United  States  Naval 
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United  States  Navy  K  airship  landing  with  crew  at  naval  air  station  at  Weeksville,  ca.  1943.  Image  courtesy  of  the  Museum  of 
the  Albemarle. 
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Construction  view  of  Airdock  No.  1  (clamshell  hangar)  of  the  United  States  naval  air  base  at  Weeksville,  ca.  1 942.  Image  courtesy  of  the  Museum  of  the  Albemarle. 


Air  Station  at  Weeksville  had 
closed.  An  era  in  aviation 
history  had  ended. 

Today  Airdock  No.  1  (the 
clamshell  hangar)  stands  as 
evidence  of  an  era  of  flight 
that  helped  to  win  World 
War  II.  It  also  changed  the 
way  we  observe  the  world 
and  transport  goods  in  the 
air.  The  blimp  base  has  gone 
through  many  changes,  and 
much  has  been  moved  or 
torn  down.  Out  of  the  more 
than  one  hundred  original 
buildings,  fewer  than  a  dozen 
remain. 


In  August  1995  a  tragedy 
occurred  when  a  welder 
repairing  the  hangar  door  of 
Airdock  No.  2  (the  wooden 
hangar)  caused  a  fire,  which 
completely  destroyed  the 
largest  wooden  building  in 
the  world. 

Today  the  clamshell 
hangar,  once  home  to 
military  observation  blimps 
during  World  War  II,  houses 
TCOM,  L.P.,  a  producer  of 
tethered  aerostats  (lighter- 
than-air  aircraft)  and  a  blimp 
manufacturer.  This  blimp 
facility  maintains  and  is 


home  to  most  of  the  blimps 
flying  in  the  United  States 
today.  The  lighter-than-air 
facility  is  visible  to  boaters  on 
the  Pasquotank  River  and 
from  land  by  traveling  N.C. 
Highway  34  from  Elizabeth 
City  to  Weeksville. 
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Tarboro’s  Cotton  Press 

by  Meade  B.  Horne* 


*Meade  B.  Horne,  director  of  the  Biount-Bridgers  House/Hobson  Pittman  Memorial  Gallery  in  Tarboro  since  1981,  is  the 
author  of  The  Poet's  Palette:  Selected  Works  by  Hobson  Pittman.  She  holds  degrees  from  Vassar  College  and  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  studied  archaeology  with  David  Phelps  at  East  Carolina  University. 
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Astrange-looking 
building  squats 
on  the  west  end 
of  Tarboro's  historic 
Town  Common.  It  is  the 
cotton  press,  built  in  the 
mid-1800s  and  moved 
from  its  original  site 
about  two  miles  west  of 
town.  Many  people 
mistakenly  call  it  a 
cotton  gin  (which  is  a 
machine  that  cleans  and 
combs  cotton  bolls),  but 
it  is  really  a  device  for 
pressing  loose  cotton  into 
bales  for  storage  and 
shipment. 

In  the  1850s,  cotton  was 
"king"  in  eastern  North 
Carolina  and  throughout  the 
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The  cotton  press  after  restoration.  Photograph  taken  by  Jessica  Munson.  Image  courtesy  of  the 
Biount-Bridgers  House/Hobson  Pittman  Memorial  Gallery  in  Tarboro. 


South.  Huge  plantations  and 
small  farms  produced  tons  of 
the  fluffy  white  fiber,  which 
was  sold  to  textile  mills  in 
North  Carolina,  the  northern 
United  States,  and  England. 


Mostly 
enslaved 
people  of 
African 
descent 
picked  all 
of  this 
cotton  by 
hand.  Men, 
women, 
and 

children 
would 
pluck  the 
lint  from  the 

dry,  prickly  stalks  and  stuff 
the  bolls  into  long  sacks,  each 
holding  between  125  to  150 
pounds  by  the  time  they  were 
full.  Dray  animals — mules, 
horses,  or  oxen — would  haul 
carts  full  of  cotton  bolls  to  the 


This  Harper’s  Weekly  illustration  shows  the  operation  of  a  cotton  press. 


gin  for  cleaning,  and  then  to 
the  press,  where  men  would 
feed  the  cleaned  cotton  into  a 
rectangular  hopper  lined  with 
burlap,  or  sackcloth.  As  the 
press  squashed  the  cotton 
down,  the  burlap  was  pulled 
tightly  around  the  bundle, 
and  cords  or  straps  fastened  it 
tight.  The  bales  of  cotton  then 
traveled  by  cart  over  rough 
dirt  roads  to  the  nearest  river 
port  or  railway  line. 


The  Tarboro  cotton  press 
was  built  around  1850  on  the 
Norfleet  farm  in  Edgecombe 
County.  The  men  who  built  it 
began  with  a  framework  of 


huge  beams  of  heart  pine  cut, 
or  hewn,  by  hand  with  tools 
called  broadaxes  and 
smoothed  with  adzes.  In  the 
center  they  placed  an 
enormous  turnscrew,  hand- 
carved  from  one  mighty 
maple  tree  trunk.  Two  long 
poles,  made  from  pine  tree 
trunks,  were  attached  to  the 


top  of  the  maple  screw,  one 
on  each  side.  These  poles 
extend  almost  to  the  ground 
and  were  connected  to  mules 
or  oxen.  The  animals  walked 
around  and 
around, 
turning  the 
screw  down  to 
press  the 
cotton,  and 
then  in  the 
opposite 
direction,  to 
turn  the  screw 
up  and  release 
the  bale.  A 
little  pyramid¬ 
shaped  roof 
protects  the 
mechanism.  It 
turns  along 
with  the  poles 
and  the  screw. 
A  large  shed 
roof  protects 
the  area 
around  the 
machine, 
providing 
shelter  from 
sun  and  rain. 
Some  people 
tell  a  story  that  about  150 
years  ago,  a  little  boy  was 
playing  around  the  press  and 
crawled  into  the  bin,  where  a 
load  of  cotton  was  waiting  to 
be  pressed.  It  must  have  been 
very  soft  and  comfortable, 
because  he  fell  asleep. 
According  to  the  story,  he  was 
baled  up  with  the  cotton  and 


Merkle  Pulley  (on  ladder)  examines  the  inner  workings  of  the  press  before 
restoration.  Photograph  taken  by  Charles  Killebrew.  Image  courtesy  of  the  Blount- 
Bridgers  House/Hobson  Pittman  Memorial  Gallery  in  Tarboro. 


shipped  to  Liverpool, 

England.  Do  you  think  the 
boy  was  alive  when  he 
arrived?  Do  you  think  this 
really  happened?  Or  was  this 
story  made  up  to  keep  little 
children  out  of  the  way  of  the 
busy  workers? 

I  first  saw  the  cotton  press 
in  1945,  when  I  was  a  little 
girl.  At  that  time,  only  the 
center  mechanism,  turning 
poles,  and  little  topmost  roof 
were  left.  The  machine 
reminded  me  of  a  long-armed 
giant  with  a  silly  little  hat. 
About  thirty  years  later,  in 
time  for  the  nation's 
bicentennial  celebration  in 
1976,  the  local  historical 
society  had  the  press  restored, 
using  old  hand-hewn  beams 
and  handmade  cypress  roof 
shingles  called  shakes. 

The  man  who  restored  the 
shed  and  its  roof  was  Merkle 
Pulley.  He  was  a  master 
craftsman  and  received  an 
award  for  his  work  on  this 
and  other  restorations.  He  and 
his  helpers  made  all  the 
cypress  shakes  on-site,  using 
woodworking  tools  such  as  a 
froe  and  a  drawknife. 

In  the  past,  many  farmers, 
in  their  desire  to  make  as 
much  money  as  possible, 
planted  cotton  in  the  same 
fields  over  and  over.  This 
intensive  cultivation  used  up 
valuable  nutrients  in  the  soil 
and  ruined  many  fields. 
Farmers  in  states  further  west 
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grew  large  amounts  of  cotton  at 
cheaper  prices  than  the 
Carolinians,  and  falling  prices, 
along  with  the  destruction 
caused  by  the  hungry  boll 
weevil,  dealt  another  blow  to 
North  Carolina's  cotton  business. 

The  invention  of  synthetic 
textiles,  such  as  nylon  and 
polyester,  in  the  twentieth 
century  further  reduced  the 
demand  for  cotton.  For  these 
reasons,  cotton  production  in 
North  Carolina 
declined 
drastically  by 
1950. 

When  the 
cotton  press  was 
restored  in  1976, 
everyone  thought 
cotton  farming 
was  history,  never 
to  be  seen  again. 

The  restored  press 
was  meant  to 
remind  people  of  the  state's  agricultural  past. 
In  the  1980s,  however,  the  consumer's  desire 
for  natural  fibers  in  clothing  and  household 
items  made  cotton  profitable  for  farmers  once 
more.  A  recent  article  in  the  Rocky  Mount 
Telegram  reported  that  2000  was  a  high-yield 
year  for  cotton  producers,  with  farmers  in 
Nash  County  averaging  750  to  800  pounds  of 
cotton  per  acre.  In  2000,  Nash  County  farmers 
planted  22,000  acres  in  cotton.  Now,  the  cotton 
press  not  only  represents  days  gone  by;  it 
provides  a  link  between  the  present  and  the 
past. 

If  you  visit  Tarboro,  you  can  see  the  cotton 
press  any  day,  anytime.  You  can  also  see  a 
working  model  of  the  press,  made  in  1975  by 
Captain  Henry  Clark  Bridgers,  at  the 


Two  ca.  1970  photographs  of  the  cotton  press  before 
restoration. 


Edgecombe  County  Memorial  Library.  For 
more  information  about  the  cotton  press. 
Historic  Tarboro,  or  Edgecombe  County, 
contact  the  Edgecombe  County  Cultural  Arts 
Council,  130  Bridgers  Street,  Tarboro,  NC 
27886,  or  e-mail  eccac@coastalnet.com.  Historic 
Tarboro  is  a  member  of  Historic  Albemarle 
Tour,  Inc.,  a  group  of  sites  in  northeastern 
North  Carolina,  celebrating  twenty-five  years 
of  informing  and  entertaining  visitors  in  our 
state. 
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Think  about  Back  Roads  in  North  Carolina 

Mini  Poster  Activity 

This  issue  of  the  magazine  includes  areas  or  sites  in  North  Carolina  that  many  citizens  are  not 
familiar  with.  There  may  be  areas  in  your  neck  of  the  woods  that  other  North  Carolinians  have  not 
heard  of.  Research  a  specific  area  or  site  and  create  a  mini  poster  to  report  on  it  to  your  class. 
Include  the  required  information  and  at  least  two  illustrations  or  images.  Use  the  format  below. 


Name  of  Area  or  Site:  Insert  the  name  in  this  section  of  your  poster. 

Location:  Tell  where  the  area  or  site  is  located;  include  directions  to  the  location. 

Specific  Things  That  Are  Well  Known:  List  the  things  about  the  site  that  many  people  in  your  area  are  aware 
of.  These  could  include  any  interesting  stories  that  the  locals  have  told  about  the  site  through  the  years. 

Specific  Things  That  Are  Little  Known:  Include  any  items  of  interest  that  many  people  are  not  very  familiar 

with. 

One  Thing  That  You  Want  Others  to  Remember:  List  one  thing  about  the  site  that  you  want  people  to 
remember.  Maybe  the  site  has  a  resident  ghost.  Or  maybe  it  is  famous  for  being  a  place  where  a  well-known 
person  has  visited.  You  decide  what  you  want  people  to  remember  most  about  the  site. 


Uii 
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Design  Your  Own  Version  of  Judaculla  Rock 


Make  your  own  markings  on  your  version  of  Judaculla  Rock.  Place  your  markings  in  the  space 
shaped  like  the  rock  below.  What  designs  will  you  place  on  the  rock?  What  will  they  mean?  What 
would  someone  who  will  be  alive  two  hundred  years  in  the  future  learn  from  studying  the 
markings  on  your  rock?  After  you  have  made  your  markings,  draw  your  designs  and  give  brief 
explanations  of  each  one  in  the  space  provided  below. 


Draw  and  explain  your  markings. 
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Do  You  Have  a  Clue? 


Look  at  the  map  below.  The  map  has  letters  marked  on  the  counties  in  which  you  can  locate 
places  or  things  you  have  read  about  in  this  issue  of  the  magazine.  These  letters  and  counties  are 
listed  in  the  space  below  the  map.  Write  the  name  of  the  place  or  thing  in  the  blank  beside  the 
corresponding  county.  Then  create  a  clue  or  description  beneath  the  words. 


List  the  place  or  thing  that  you  learned  about  beside  the  name  of  the  corresponding  county.  Then  write 
a  clue  or  description  in  the  blank  beneath  each  listing. 


A. 

Jackson  contains 

B. 

Henderson  contains 

Clue: 

Clue: 

C. 

Polk  contains 

D. 

Lincoln  contains 

Clue: 

Clue: 

E. 

Iredell  contains 

F. 

Caldwell  contains 

Clue: 

Clue: 

G. 

Wilkes  contains 

H. 

Edgecombe  contains 

Clue: 

Clue: 

1. 

Watauga  contains 

J. 

Pitt  contains 

Clue: 

Clue: 

K. 

Hyde  contains 

L. 

Pasquotank  contains 

Clue: 

Clue: 

3||ias>)S0m  uoiiBis  J|V  |Babn  sajeis  patiun  Jauxioj  —  ^UEionbsEd  1 

a6po-|  )8e>|snujEHBy\|  —  apAn  >i 
aillAuaajg  ‘uoiibjs  BDuaiuv  (O  ao|OA  —  Hid  T 

BU||OJBQ  L|PON  OL|V  —  BbnBlBM  'I 

ojoqjBx  ‘ssajd  uouoo  —  aqwooa6p3  h 
uosn6jad  aABJQ  s.B|na  luoi  —  sa>WM  O 
aABJQ  s.jaisoj  BjnBi  —  naMpiBQ  d 
Aa||BA  baoh  —  ||apaj|  3 
Aj)snpu|  uoj|  —  U|ooun  a 
apBjQ  Bpn|BS  —  >||Od  0 
aiHAuosjapuaH  '|a6u\/  s,aj|o/v\  —  uosjapuan  g 
podBq  )SB3  >|DOU  B||noBpnp  —  uos>|OBr  v 
Ajba  him  suoiiduosap  jo  san/Q 
SH3MSNV 
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Judaculla  Rock 

by  Kevin  Cherry* 


Near  Caney  Creek 
in  Jackson 
County  sits  a 

boulder  covered  in  ancient 
carvings.  Looking  like  the 
back  of  a  whale  out  of 
water,  this  boulder,  called 
Judaculla  Rock,  measures 
forty-eight  feet  around  and 
is  the  largest  example  of  a 
petroglyph  in  North 
Carolina.  (The  word  petro 
is  Greek  for  stone,  and  glyph 
means  carving.)  The  carvings 
include  outlines  of  birds, 
trees,  salamanders,  turtles, 
and  fish.  One  of  the  rock 
drawings  shows  a  person 
with  five  knobs  protruding 
from  his  head  and  another 
with  a  triangle  over  his  head 
like  a  halo.  There  is  even  a 
marking  that  looks  like  a 
large,  seven-fingered  hand- 
or  footprint.  The  carvings 
number  more  than  a 
hundred  and  form  a  maze  of 
designs  that  cover  the  rock 
like  a  web.  No  one  knows 
exactly  how  old  they  are,  or 
who  carved  them,  or  what 
they  mean — if  they  mean 
anything  at  all. 


North  America's  native 
people  throughout  ancient 
times  created  "rock  art"  that 
resembles  that  found  on  the 
Judaculla  Rock.  Some  of 
these  carvings  are  similar  to 
American  Indian  designs 
found  on  ornaments  and 
ceramic  vessels  that  were 
created  much  later.  Some 
people  believe  these  carvings 
to  be  of  a  religious  or 
spiritual  nature,  and  others 
believe  they  were  a  form  of 
artistic  expression  created  for 
purely  decorative  purposes. 
Although  these  carvings 
aren't  writing  systems  like 
our  alphabet  or  Egyptian 
hieroglyphs,  some  people 
still  think  of  them  as  a  kind 
of  storytelling. 


The  Cherokee  certainly 
had  a  story  attached  to  this 
particular  rock. 

Judaculla  is  an  English 
corruption  of  the  Cherokee 
word  Tsul'kalu.  In  Cherokee 
myths,  Tsul'kalu  was  a  great 
slant-eyed  giant  whose 
mother  was  a  flashing  comet 
and  whose  father  was  the 
Thunder.  Tsul'kalu  himself 
was  fearsome  to  behold. 
Some  stories  say  that  he  was 
twice  the  height  of  an 
average-sized  man,  and 
others  say  he  was  taller  than 
the  tallest  pine.  When  he 
stooped  to  a  stream  for  a  sip 
of  water,  he  sucked  it  dry. 
He  could  control  the  wind, 
rain,  thunder,  and  lightning. 
His  voice  rolled  like  a 


*Kevin  Cherry  works  as  the  consultant  for  special  collections  at  the  State  Library  of 
North  Carolina. 
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Mountain  storm,  which 
made  the  earth  people  quake 
in  fear.  When  he  ran,  he 
jumped  from  mountaintop  to 
mountaintop. 

Cherokee  legends 
maintain  that  Tsul'kalu's 
home  was  inside  the 
mountain  at  Tanasee  Bald. 

He  kept  a  farm  on  the 
southwest  slope  of  Richland 
Balsam,  the  high  peak  of  the 
Great  Balsam  range.  Some 
Cherokee  stories  portray  him 
as  a  hero,  some  as  a  god,  and 
some  as  a  devil.  But  all  the 


stories  tell  that  he  was  an 
awesome  hunter.  His  bow 
was  the  arc  of  heaven,  and 
his  arrows  were  shafts  of 
lightning.  Game  that  he 
stalked  had  little  hope  of 
escape. 

Some  tales  of  the  Cherokee 
say  that  Tsul'kalu  walked 
upon  the  Earth  until  his 
extreme  ugliness  caused 
everyone  to  stare  at  and 
shun  him.  Finally,  to  avoid 
their  looks,  he  turned 
himself  into  a  will-o'-the- 
wisp,  or  a  shimmery  floating 


light,  and  continued  to 
wander  over  his  mountains. 

Cherokee  oral  tradition 
holds  that  it  was  Tsul'kalu 
who  marked  Judaculla  Rock, 
giving  it  its  name.  In  one 
version  of  the  story,  he  leapt 
from  a  mountain,  missed  his 
footing,  grabbed  the  rock, 
and  left  scratches  on  it.  In 
another  story,  Tsul'kalu  is 
said  to  have  caught  a  man 
trying  to  hunt  his  game, 
groped  for  him,  missed,  and 
left  the  scratches  we  see 
today.  But  one  story  says 


that  a  kind  Tsul'kalu,  before 
becoming  a  will-o'-the-wisp, 
left  the  carvings  as  a 
message  telling  men 
where  to  find  game 
The  seven-toed 
foot-  or  handprint 
found  on  the  rock, 
according  to 
Cherokee 


An  archaeological 
investigation  has  shown  that 
Judaculla  Rock  sits 
in  the  middle 


of  a 


archaeologists  believe  that  it 
was  carved  before  or  at  the 
same  time  the  ancient 
soapstone  quarry  was  being 
worked. 

Although  the  actual 
meaning  of  Judaculla  Rock 
may  be  lost  to  history,  this 
outcropping  of  soapstone 


continues  to  play  an 


important  role  in  North 
Carolina's 

imagination, 
ml  leading  us 


hand  of 
Tsul'kalu. 

Tribal  historians  and 
other  experts  have  explained 
the  rock  differently.  Some 
believed  that  Judaculla  Rock 
was  actually  carved  to 
commemorate  a  battle 
between  the  Cherokee 
Indians  and  the  Creek 
Indians,  which  took  place  in 
the  1700s.  Others  believed 
that  the  rock  carvings  noted 
a  treaty  between  the 
Cherokee  and  Catawba 
Indians  that  was  forged 
about  the  same  time.  Now, 
however,  scientists  and 
archaeologists  think  that  the 
carvings  are  much  older  than 
either  of  those  events. 


Late 
Archaic 
(3,000  to  1,000  B.C.).  This  was 
thousands  of  years  before 
the  Cherokee,  Creek,  and 
Catawba  Wars.  Soapstone, 
sometimes  known  as  steatite, 
was  a  valuable  material  for 
American  Indians.  Using  a 
harder  mineral,  quartz,  as  a 
carving  tool,  they  shaped  the 
soapstone  into  bowls, 
mortars,  beads,  and  pipes. 
Almost  all  of  the  large 
soapstones  near  the 
Judaculla  Rock  show  signs  of 
quarrying.  Because  the 
Judaculla  Rock  does  not 
show  these  signs. 


back  upon  the  prehistoric 
people  who  lived  and  played 
along  the  same  creek  banks 
and  mountaintops  we  know 
today. 

To  find  Judaculla  Rock, 
travel  fifteen  miles  south  of 
Sylva  on  U.S.  107  and  turn 
left  on  Caney  Fork  Road 
(S.R.  1737).  The  rock  is  in  the 
East  Laport  community.  Y  1 
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(Above  right)  A  Norfolk  Southern  freight  train  of  empty  hopper  cars  begins  its  ascent  of  the  Saluda  Grade;  (inset)  the  beginning  of  the  Saluda  Grade  at 
Melrose,  North  Carolina.  Photographs  by  John  F.  Gilbert.  Used  with  permission. 


Saluda  Grade:  Cresting  the  Blue  Ridge 

by  Michael  Hill* 


History  is  shaped  by 

geography.  Nowhere 
is  this  better 

demonstrated  than  in  the 
Mountains  of  western  North 
Carolina.  That  region  of  the 
state  was  the  last  to  be 
claimed  by  settlers  of 
European  descent.  Its 
topography  has  posed 
challenges  to  engineers  down 
to  the  present  day.  In  the 
1800s,  railroad  builders  faced 
the  task  of  laying  track  up  the 
steepest  mountain  inclines  in 
the  eastern  United  States.  At 
Old  Fort  in  McDowell 
County,  the  solution  involved 
the  use  of  tunnels  and 
numerous  curves.  At  Saluda 
in  Polk  County,  workers  on 
the  railroad  met  the  challenge 


straight  on.  The  rugged 
geography  of  the  Green  River 
Gorge  just  west  of  the  town 
posed  a  separate  challenge  for 
highway  builders  in  the  1920s. 

Few  places  approach 
Saluda  in  their  significance  to 
railroad  history.  The  three- 
mile-long  grade  that  crests  at 
Saluda  is  the  steepest 
mainline,  standard-gauge 
stretch  of  track  in  the  nation. 

It  rises  an  average  of  4.7  feet 
for  every  100  feet  in  length. 
This  far  outdistances  its 
nearest  rival,  the  Santa  Fe 
Grade  in  New  Mexico,  which 
rises  3.5  feet  per  100  feet.  By 
comparison,  the  maximum 
grade  on  the  Old  Fort- 
Ridgecrest  line  rises  only  2.2 
feet  for  every  100  feet. 


Construction  on  the  Saluda 
line  in  the  1870s  marked  the 
first  use  of  prisoner  labor  on 
such  a  large  scale.  Casualties 
among  the  workforce  ran  so 
high  that  they  prompted  an 
investigation  by  the  state 
legislature.  The  first  train 
made  its  passage  up  the 
mountain  on  July  4,  1878. 
Originally  built  as  part  of  the 
Asheville  and  Spartanburg 
Railroad,  the  grade  came 
under  the  control  of  Southern 
Railway  (now  part  of  Norfolk 
Southern)  in  1895.  The  goal 
was  to  provide  a  rail 
connection  for  Asheville  with 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina, 
and  points  to  the  south,  one  to 
complement  the  routes  to 
Salisbury  in  the  east,  Murphy 
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'Michael  Hill,  research  supervisor  of  the  North  Carolina  Division  of  Archives  and  History,  is  editor  o) 
the  Guide  to  North  Carolina  Highway  Historical  Markers  (ninth  edition  forthcoming  in  2001). 


to  the  west,  and  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  to  the  north. 

The  Saluda  Grade  is 
infamous  for  the  number  of 
runaway-train  accidents. 
When  talking  about  Cape 
Hatteras  and  the  “Graveyard 
of  the  Atlantic,"  seamen  tell 
tales  of  mishaps,  triumph,  and 
disaster.  When  veteran 
railroaders  speak  of  Saluda, 
they  do  so  with  similar 
hushed  tones.  In  1880  alone, 
fourteen  men  were  killed  on 
the  three-mile  stretch  of  track. 


During  the  summer  of  1903, 
there  were  three  separate 
crashes.  Most  of  the  derailed 
trains  skipped  the  tracks  at 
Slaughter  Pen  Cut  near 
Melrose,  about  halfway  down 
the  mountain.  The  number  of 
wrecks  led  to  the  construction 
of  an  escape  ramp  at  Melrose. 
This  permitted  a  runaway 
train  to  be  switched  onto  a 
separate  stretch  of  track 
running  up  a  moderate 
incline,  to  slow  its  pace.  The 


last  major  derailment  t 
place  in  1964. 

Today  the  grade  is 
commemorated  with  a 
state  highway 
historical  marker 
alongside  the  tracks 
and  across  from  the 
two-block  business 
district  in  Saluda.  This 
small  town  boasts  a 
thriving  antiques  and 
collectibles  trade. 

Every  July,  Saluda 
hosts  Coon  Dog  Day. 

Most  visitors 
approach  Saluda 
from  Interstate 
26,  taking  the 
exit  that  bears 
the  town's 
name.  Snaking 
through  the 
town  is  old  U.S. 
Highway  176. 
That  route, 
which  leads 
from  Henderson¬ 
ville  to  Try  on, 
courses  through  some  of  the 
state's  most  scenic  and  rugged 
territory. 

Just  west  of  Saluda,  U.S.  176 
crosses  the  Green  River  on 
what  has  long  been  known 
locally  as  the  High  Bridge. 
Completed  in  1927,  that 
bridge  is  now  being  replaced 
by  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Transporta¬ 
tion.  Local  residents  recently 
achieved  success  in  their 
efforts  to  save  the  old  bridge, 


later  the  1-26  bridge  across  the 
Green  River  three  miles 
downstream)  held  the  record 
for  the  highest  span  in  the 
eastern  United  States.  That 
distinction  now  belongs  to  a 
bridge  across  the  New  River 
in  West  Virginia. 

For  more  information  and 
views  of  the  area,  visit  the 
following  sites  on  the  Internet: 
On  the  Saluda  Grade,  see 
www.members.tripod.com/- 

Rail  Fan/:  on  the  town  of 
Saluda,  see  www.saluda.com; 
and  on  area  highways  and 
bridges,  see  www.ncroads. 
com/ushwvs/US176.  The  best 
published  history  on  the 
topic.  Crossties  over  Saluda 
(1971),  by  John  F.  Gilbert,  is 
out  of  print,  but  copies  might 
be  located  in  public  libraries. 
Gilbert  is  in  the  process  of 
revising  this  book  for  future 
publication. 


A  Norfolk  Southern  freight  train  works  upgrade  as  it  passes  on  a  high  fill  over  the 
single-lane  auto  tunnel  on  Pearsons  Fall  Road  between  Melrose  and  Saluda. 
Photograph  taken  by  John  F.  Gilbert.  Used  with  permission. 


which  will  not  be  scrapped  as 
planned  earlier.  For  many 
years,  the  High  Bridge  (and 


o 
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SALUDA  jGRADE 

I  The  steepest,  standard! 
gauge,  mainline  rail- 1 
I  way  grade  in  the  U.S. 
Opened  in  1878:  three ' 
I  nil.  long.  Crests  here. 


§  its  ; 


Highway  historical  marker  for  the  Saluda  Grade. 
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The  Mattamuskeet  Lodge 


Lake  Mattamuskeet 
in  coastal  Hyde 
County  is  big.  In 
fact,  it  is  so  big  that 
astronauts  can  identify  it 
from  space.  Eighteen 
miles  long  and  six  to 
seven  miles  wide,  it  is 
the  largest  natural  lake 
in  the  state  and  covers 
about  40,000  acres.  But, 
for  a  brief  period  early  in 
the  twentieth  century, 
this  huge  lake 
disappeared.  The  Matta¬ 
muskeet  Lodge,  which 
sits  on  the  lake's  south 
shore,  reminds  us  of  this 
fascinating  episode  in 
North  Carolina's  history. 

Today  the  lake  is  the  center  of 
the  Mattamuskeet  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  a  place  where 
wildlife  is  protected.  Each  fall, 
thousands  of  tundra  swans  and 
Canada  geese  migrate  to  the 
lake.  They  fly  south  from 
Canada  and  the  northern  United 
States  along  a  broad  air  route 
known  as  the  Atlantic  Flyway. 
They  migrate  to  North  Carolina 
because  the  winter  is  milder  here 
than  where  they  spend  the 
summer.  At  the  refuge,  they  join 
ducks,  coots,  cranes,  herons,  and 
other  birds  that  live  there  year- 
round. 
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This  1865  survey  map  of  eastern  North  Carolina  shows  Lake  Mattamuskeet  and  includes  a  road  around  the  lake.  Image 
courtesy  of  Lewis  C.  Forrest. 


Many  people  visit 
Mattamuskeet  to  observe  the 
birds  and  other  wildlife.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  places  for  such 
activities  in  the  United  States. 
But  years  ago,  before  the  refuge 
was  established,  people  decided 
they  did  not  want  the  lake.  They 
knew  that  the  soil  under  it  was 
rich  in  nutrients  and  would 
grow  excellent  crops.  They 
decided  to  drain  the  lake  to 
create  new  farmland. 

The  first  drainage  attempts 
took  place  in  1837,  when 
enslaved  African  Americans  dug 
a  canal  that  carried  water  from 
the  lake  into  nearby  Pamlico 


Sound.  This  caused  the  lake  to 
shrink  from  120,000  to  55,000 
acres.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century,  the  decision 
was  made  to  drain  the  entire 
lake.  Experts  were  hired  to  study 
the  lake  and  recommend  how  to 
drain  it.  They  noted  that  even 
though  the  lake  was  large,  it  was 
unusually  shallow.  Even  today 
the  average  depth  of  the  lake  is 
only  two  and  a  half  feet.  These 
experts  recommended  that  a 
massive  pumping  plant  be 
constructed.  Inside  the  building, 
eight  powerful  pumps  would  be 
used  to  force  water  from  the  lake 
into  a  seven-mile-long  canal  that 
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* Robert  Anthony  works  as  curator  of  the  North  Carolina  Collection  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 


led  to  the  sound. 

The  experts  also 
planned  for  120 
more  miles  of 
canals  to  help 
keep  the  lake 
bed  dry. 

On  May  19, 

1916,  the 
building  was 
completed,  and 

the  pumps  were  turned  on.  The 
draining  of  Lake  Mattamuskeet 
had  commenced.  But,  sixteen 
months  later,  the  lake  had  not 
been  completely  drained.  It  was 
simply  too  big.  Also,  rainwater 
and  overflow  water  from  nearby 
creeks  continued  to  flow  into  the 
lake.  The  pumps  were  not  strong 
enough  to 
keep  the  lake 
bed  dry. 

Engineers 
decided  to 
shut  down  the 
pumps  so  they 
could  be 
improved. 

In  1920  the 
second  major 
attempt  to 
drain 

Mattamuskeet 
began.  The 
attempt 
worked.  As  the 
lake  bottom 

dried  out,  people  built  houses  on 
it.  Farmers  started  cultivating 
this  new  land.  But  the  pumps 
had  to  be  operated  almost 
continuously  to  keep  the  lake 


A  partially  drained  Lake  Mattamuskeet.  Image  courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


from  reforming.  This  proved  so 
expensive  that  by  1923  the 
company  financing  the  project 
went  bankrupt.  Parts  of  the  lake 
began  to  refill. 

Some  people  were  not  yet 
ready  to  give  up,  however.  In 
1926  they  improved  the 
pumping  plant  so  that  it  could 


Mattamuskeet  Lodge  in  1976.  Image  courtesy  of  Lewis  C.  Forrest. 


force  up  to  1,200,000  gallons  of 
water  per  minute  from  the  lake 
into  the  drainage  canal.  This 
made  the  pumping  plant  at 
Mattamuskeet  the  most  powerful 


in  the  world.  For  several  years, 
the  lake  was  kept  drained. 
Farmers  produced  outstanding 
crops  on  the  newly  created 
fields.  More  houses  and  other 
buildings  were  built  where  the 
lake  had  once  been. 

But  the  cost  of  running  the 
pumps  and  keeping  the  canals 
open  continued  to 
be  higher  than 
experts  had 
predicted,  even 
with  the  stronger 
pumps.  By  1932  the 
company  that 
owned  most  of  the 
newly  drained  land 
decided  to  sell  its 
land  to  the  United 
States  government. 
This  took  place 
during  the  Great 
Depression,  when 
money  was  hard  to 
find  for  expensive 
projects  like  draining 
Lake  Mattamuskeet. 

The  government  reversed  one 
hundred  years  of  trying  to  drain 
the  lake.  It  let  most  of  the  lake 
refill  and  in  1934  officially 
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established  the 
Mattamuskeet 
Wildlife  Refuge 
there.  But  people 
wondered  what 
would  be  done  with 
the  huge  pumping 
plant.  Rather  than 
tear  down  the 
building,  the 
government  decided 
to  convert  it  into  a 
lodge  where  visitors 
to  the  refuge  could 
stay.  During  the  next 
few  years,  several  hundred 
young  men  in  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  (CCC) 
constructed  sleeping  rooms, 


Mattamuskeet  Lodge.  Image  courtesy  of  the  Greater  Hyde  County  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 


The  “assembly  room”  in  old  Mattamuskeet  Lodge  in  1980.  The  room  is  on 
the  south  side  of  the  historic  building.  Image  courtesy  of  Lewis  C.  Forrest. 


a  kitchen,  and  a  large  dining 
area  in  the  building.  The  CCC 
was  part  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  New  Deal  program 
designed  to  help  the  nation 

recover  from  the  Great 
Depression.  In  1937  the 
renovated  facility 
opened  as  the 
Mattamuskeet  Lodge. 

The  lodge  proved 
popular.  Hunters, 
fishermen,  and  people 
wanting  to  look  at 
wildlife  rented  rooms. 
Prominent  politicians 
and  other  well-known 
people  often  visited  the 
lodge.  In  the  late  1940s, 
the  famous  nature 
writer  Rachel  Carson 
lived  at  the  lodge  while 
writing  a  report  about 
Lake  Mattamuskeet. 
The  lodge  offered 
people  a  fun, 
inexpensive  place  to  stay. 
By  1974,  however,  it  was 
no  longer  profitable  and 


had  to  be  closed. 

But  the  story  of 
the  building  did  not 
end  when  the  lodge 
closed.  People  in 
Hyde  County  were 
proud  of  the 
building  and  its 
important  place  in 
their  history.  They 
persuaded  the 
government  to  save 
the  second  floor  of  the  Mattamuskeet 

Lodge  and  in  1980  had 
it  placed  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  Today  a  welcome  center 
on  the  main  floor  provides 
information  about  the  lake  and 
refuge  to  tourists.  Visitors  can 
climb  to  the  top  of  the  125-foot- 
tall  observation  tower  that 
originally  was  the  smokestack 
for  the  pumping  plant.  From  the 
tower,  they  can  look  out  across 
the  huge  lake  that  people  tried  to 
drain.  In  the  end,  however, 
nature  was  allowed  to  reclaim 
Lake  Mattamuskeet  as  one  of  the 
most  important  environmental 
sites  in  the  state. 


m 
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Lincoln  County  and  1 1  s 
iron  Industry 

by  Jason  L.  Harpe* 


Situated  in  a  once  remote 
and  isolated  area  in 
eastern  Lincoln  County, 
among  large  concentrations  of 
iron  ore  and  hardwood 
forests,  iron  furnaces  dot  the 
landscape.  The 
furnaces  are  remnants 
of  a  thriving  industry 
that  served  the  local 
and  regional 
economies  of  North 
Carolina.  The  large 
furnace  stacks, 
constructed  of 
massive  quarried 
stones,  stand  near 
swiftly  running 
creeks.  The  stacks  are 
also  adjacent  to  large 
slag  deposits  and  the 
remains  of  related 
structures  that  served 
as  the  ironmasters' 
houses,  gristmills, 
sawmills,  and 
blacksmith  shops. 

During  the  colonial  period, 
Lincoln  County's  economy 
was  based  primarily  on 
agriculture.  The  introduction 
of  the  iron  industry  brought  a 
“mini-industrial  revolution." 


It  contributed  to  the  local 
economic  structure  by 
producing  andirons, 
firebacks,  household  cooking 
utensils,  farm  implements, 
and  munitions  for  the 


military.  The  iron  products 
from  the  furnaces  found  a 
market  that  stretched  in 
North  Carolina  from  the 
Mountains  to  Hillsborough, 
and  in  South  Carolina  from 
Camden  to  Cheraw.  With 


undeveloped  and  inefficient 
means  of  transportation,  the 
iron  producers  sent  their 
products  to  markets  by 
wagon  and  on  flatboats  down 
the  Catawba  River. 


Enterprising  individuals  in 
Lincoln  County  took  the  lead 
in  building  the  iron  industry 
after  the  North  Carolina 
General  Assembly  passed  an 
act  in  1788  “to  encourage  the 
building  of  Iron  Works  in  the 


*Jason  L.  Harpe  is  the  director  of  the  Lincoln  County  Museum  of  History. 
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General  Joseph  Graham’s  home  at  Vesuvius  Furnace. 


State."  This  act  enabled  a 
person  to  claim  three 
thousand  acres  of  land  found 
unfit  for  cultivation.  It  also 
required  the  production  of 
five  thousand  pounds  of  iron 
within  a  period  of  three  years. 
By  1810  Lincoln  County 
boasted  six  iron-making 
operations,  including 
Vesuvius,  Mount  Welcome, 
Mount  Tirzah,  Mount  Carmel, 
High  Shoals,  and  Madison. 

The  production  of  iron  at 
these  sites  was  labor 
intensive,  requiring  water  to 
power  large  bellows;  iron  ore; 
lime;  and  charcoal. 

Depending  on  the  size  of  the 
operation,  a  workforce 


numbering  between  100  and 
150  might  be  employed. 
Laborers  handled  various 
responsibilities,  such  as 
mining  iron  ore,  cutting 
timber,  making  charcoal, 
hauling  lime,  and 
transporting  these  materials 
across  a  large  bridge  called  a 
charging  ram  to  be  dumped 
into  the  furnace.  Once  these 
ingredients  reduced  into 
molten  iron,  the  furnace  was 
tapped,  releasing  a  stream  of 
liquid  iron  that  was  ladled 
into  molds.  Molds  were  made 
for  items  such  as  andirons, 
pots,  and  firebacks.  During 
the  time  the  furnace  was  in 
operation,  ironmasters 


supplemented  slave  labor 
with  hired  workers  from 
various  families  in  the 
surrounding  area.  In  order  to 
supply  the  furnace  with 
sufficient  fuel,  timber  was  cut 
from  vast  areas  of  land  and 
converted  into  charcoal. 
When  the  supply  of  timber 
was  exhausted,  ironmasters 
purchased  additional  land  to 
continue  their  operations. 

A  number  of  individuals 
and  partners  took  the  lead  in 
establishing  the  furnaces  in 
eastern  Lincoln  County.  The 
partnership  of  Peter  Forney, 
Joseph  Graham,  John 
Davidson,  and  Alexander 
Brevard  was  responsible  for 
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the  construction  of  Vesuvius 
Furnace  in  1795.  Peter  Forney, 
United  States  congressman, 
representative  to  the  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly, 
and  elector  in  the  1808 
presidential  election,  built 
Madison  Furnace  along 
Peeper's  Creek  in  1809.  These 
two  sites,  like  other  local 
ironworks,  changed  hands  at 
various  points.  Other 
individuals  involved  in  the 
development  of  the  iron 
industry  in  Lincoln  County 
included  Turner  Abernethy, 
John  Fulenwider,  Dr.  William 
Johnston,  Jonas  W.  Derr,  and 
J.  F.  Reinhardt.  James 
Madison  Smith  erected 
Stonewall  Furnace  in  1862  to 


help  meet  the  demand  for 
iron  brought  on  by  the  Civil 
War.  Operations  at  Rehoboth 
(begun  in  the  1820s)  and 
Madison  Furnaces  also 
resumed  during  the  turbulent 
years  from  1862  to  1865  to 
supply  much-needed  iron  for 
the  Southern  war  effort. 

Several  factors  helped  to 
seal  the  industry's  doom  in 
Lincoln  County.  The 
suppressed  economy  in  the 
South  after  the  war,  coupled 
with  depleted  natural 
resources,  brought  about  the 
industry's  fate.  Also,  the  lack 
of  significant  improvements 
in  transportation,  and  the 
development  of  more  efficient 
methods  of  producing  iron  in 
the  North,  did 
not  help.  The 
remains  of 
Lincoln 
County's  iron 
industry  stand 
as  a  testament  to 
a  prosperous 
period  in  local 
and  state 


history. 


An  inside  view  of  the  Graham  home  at 
Vesuvius  Furnace. 
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An  interior  view  of  the  Graham  home  at  Vesuvius  Furnace. 


“Huong]  D®won  Yoyo3  H®aidl,  Tom  0@©l®^9! 

by  Sandra  Boyd* 


Who  was  Tom  Dula 
(pronounced 
"Dooley")?  Why 
do  tourists  chip  away  at  his 
tombstone?  Why  do  they  visit 
a  museum 
about  him  in 
Ferguson, 

North 
Carolina? 

Tom  Dula 
was  born  in 
the  town 
now  known 
as  Ferguson 
in  Wilkes 
County.  In 
1862,  at  only 
seventeen 
years  old,  he  enlisted  as  a 
Confederate  soldier.  He 
served  as  a  regiment 
musician,  was  captured,  and 
returned  to  North  Carolina 
after  his  release  from  a  prison 
camp  in  Maryland. 

Tom  had  always  been 
popular  with  the  girls  in  his 
hometown.  Young  people 


today  would  call  him  a 
player.  Before  he  left  for  the 
war,  he  dated  Ann  Foster. 
While  Tom  was  away,  Ann 
married  James  Melton.  When 


Tom  returned  home  from  the 
war,  he  resumed  his  social 
lifestyle.  He  rekindled  his 
relationship  with  Ann,  even 
though  she  was  married  to 
someone  else.  He  also  started 
going  out  with  two  of  Ann's 
cousins,  Laura  and  Pauline 
Foster. 


One  day  in  1866,  Tom 
awakened  Laura  and  told  her 
that  he  wanted  to  marry  her 
that  day.  Laura  packed  her 
best  clothes,  took  her  father's 
horse,  and 
rode  out  to 
meet  Tom, 
who  was 
supposed  to 
be  bringing  a 
justice  of  the 
peace  to 
marry  them. 
But  Laura 
disappeared 
that  day. 
When  she 
could  not  be 
found,  Tom  fled 
Wilkes  County.  He  was  the 
last  person  known  to  have 
seen  Laura  alive. 

About  three  weeks  after  she 
disappeared,  Laura  Foster's 
body  was  found  in  a  shallow 
grave.  She  had  been  stabbed 
in  the  heart.  A  posse  from 
Wilkes  County  set  out  to  find 
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*Sandra  Boyd  works  as  a  special  education  teacher  at  Apex  High  School  in  Apex  and  also 
volunteers  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


Tom  Dula.  The 
posse  discovered 
that  he  had  worked 
on  Colonel  James 
Grayson's  farm  in 
order  to  earn 
enough  money  to 
buy  a  pair  of  boots. 

Then  Tom  had 
moved  on  to 
Tennessee.  When 
Grayson  realized 
that  he  had 
unknowingly 
helped  Tom  Dula 
escape,  he  joined  the  posse, 
helped  find  Tom,  and 
returned  him  to  Wilkes 
County. 

Tom  was  charged  with  the 
murder  of 
Laura  Foster. 

Colonel  James 
Horton,  a 
relative  of  the 
Dula  family, 
reportedly 
approached 
Zebulon  B. 

Vance  and 
asked  him  to 
defend  Tom  at 
the  trial.  Vance,  a  Civil  War 
hero  and  former  North 
Carolina  governor,  agreed  to 


and  was 
sentenced  to  be 
hanged.  Before 
his  execution, 
he  claimed 
again  that  he 
did  not  kill 
Laura.  After  he 
was  hanged  in 
Statesville, 
Dula's  body 
was  returned 
to  his  home  in 
Ferguson  and 
buried  under  an 
apple  tree.  Ann  Melton  and 
her  cousin  Pauline  Foster, 
who  both  had  romantic 
relationships  with  Tom,  were 
suspected  of  killing  Laura  out 
of  spite  and  jealousy.  They 
were  also  tried  for  Laura's 
murder  but  were  found  not 
guilty  and  released. 

Tom  Dula  became  a  local 
legend  through  a  folk  song 
written  by  Thomas  C.  Land 
around  the  time  of  the 
execution.  However,  Tom 
Dula  became  more  widely 
known  when  the  Kingston 
Trio  released  a  recording  of 
the  ballad,  "Tom  Dooley,"  in 
1958.  Many  people  know  the 
song  with  this  refrain: 


The  jail  cell  that  housed  Tom  Dula  during  his  trial.  Visitors  can  tour  the  cell  at  the  Wilkes  County 
Jail.  Image  courtesy  of  the  Wilkes  County  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


be  Tom's  defense  attorney. 
The  trial  was  moved  from 
Wilkes  County  to  Statesville, 
in  Iredell  County,  because  of 
all  the  publicity  against  Tom. 


Many  people  believe  that  Tom  Duia  was  innocent  of  the  murder  of  Laura 
Foster.  His  tombstone  reads,  “Hanged  May  1,  1866  For  The  Murder  Of  Laura 
Foster.”  Image  courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Division  of  Tourism,  Film,  and 
Sports  Development. 


Tom  Dula  was  found  guilty 
based  on  circumstantial 
evidence — not  actual  proof — 
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A  rear  view  of  Tom  Dula’s  tombstone.  Souvenir  hunters  have  chipped  away  at 
the  marker.  Image  courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Division  of  Tourism,  Film,  and 
Sports  Development. 


West  twelve  miles  west  of 
Wilkesboro.  They  also  visit 
the  jail  cell  in  Wilkes  County 
where  Tom  was  held  before 
his  trial.  If  you  want  to  visit 
the  graves,  contact  the 
Whippoorwill  Academy  in 
Ferguson. 

Why  do  you  think  this 
story  of  love,  jealousy,  and 
murder  continues  to  interest 
people  and  bring  tourists  to 
the  graves? 


Hang  down  your  head, 

Tom  Dooley, 

Hang  down  your  head  ami  cry, 
Hang  dozen  your  head, 

Tom  Dooley, 

Poor  boy,  you're  bound  to  die. 

Who  can  explain  why 
notorious  people  fascinate 
society?  Tom  Dooley's  legend 
is  immortalized  in  a  song  that 
is  well  known  by  many 
people.  Many  tourists  visit  the 
graves  of  Laura,  Ann,  and 
Tom,  and  some  even  try  to 
chip  away  a  piece  of  Tom's 


graves  of 
these  ill-fated 
North 

Carolinians. 

The  graves 
are  located  on 
private 
property. 

Laura 

Foster's  grave 
is  located  in  a 
pasture  on  the 
south  side  of 
N.C.  Highway 
268  in  Caldwell  County, 
about  seven  miles  away 
from  Whippoorwill 
Academy  in  Ferguson. 
Tom's  grave  is  in  an  old 
pasture  on  a  hill  along 
S.R.  1134,  east  of  where 
N.C.  Highway  268  meets 
the  Yadkin  River.  The 


from  Whippoorwill 


Laura  Foster's  tombstone  reads,  “Murdered  In  Mav  1 865. 
Tom  Dula  Hanged  For  Crime.”  (The  1865  date  on  the 
tombstone  is  in  error,  according  to  court  documents.) 
Image  courtesy  of  David  Holt. 


Academy.  In  1987  the 
state  erected  a  highway 
historical  marker  to  call 


grave  is  located  on  Tom 
Dula  Road,  which  is  one 
and  three-fourths  miles 


tombstone  as  a  souvenir. 
Though  museum  staff  do  not 
encourage  your  chipping 
away  at  any  tombstones,  they 
do  urge  you  to  visit  the 


attention  to  the  grave.  Many 
people  visit  the  Tom  Dooley 
Museum  at  Whippoorwill 
Academy  and  Village  in 
Ferguson,  off  Highway  268 
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Voice  of  America  Site  C,  Greenville, 
North  Carolina 

by  John  T.  Meredith,  M.D.* 


The  organization  Voice 
of  America  (VO A) 
began  in  World  War 
II.  During  the  war,  many 
countries  broadcast 
propaganda— ideas  or 
information  spread  to 
help  or  hurt  a  cause  or 
institution  in  its  efforts 
to  win  the  war.  In  1942 
the  United  States  entered 
the  world  of 
international 
propaganda  via 
shortwave  radio 
broadcasting  in  response 
to  German  and  Japanese 
radio  propaganda.  Since  that 
time,  VO  A  has  become  a 
leading  news  and  information 
agency.  This  world  news 
agency  is  part  of  the 
International  Broadcast 
Bureau  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency, 

Today  VOA  reports  the 
news  of  the  world  and  the 
United  States  around  the 
globe,  America's  laws  do  not 
allow  government  to  become 


involved  or  to  interfere  in  the 
broadcast  content  and 
policies.  This  noninvolvement 


helps  to  ensure  the  objectivity 
and  fairness  of  VOA.  Such 
independence  as  an 
international  broadcaster  has 
resulted  in  VGA's  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  development  of 
democracy  in  the  world.  For 
instance,  the  internal  collapse 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
rise  of  a  democratic  and  free 
Eastern  Europe  can  bear 
witness  to  the  effectiveness  of 
VOA. 


But  how  did  VOA  come  to 
Greenville,  North  Carolina?  In 
the  late  1940s  and  early  1950s 


which  lasted  from  1945  to 
1991),  Voice  of  America 
expanded  to  meet  the 
broadcast  needs  of  the  United 
States  to  fight  Communist 
propaganda.  The  specific 
geographic  regions  of  Africa, 
South  America,  and  Europe 
were  targeted  for  enhanced 
broadcasting.  In  1951  a  new 
broadcast  site  was  selected 
near  Wilmington,  North 


An  exterior  view  of  the  Voice  of  America  station.  Image  copied  from  the  files  of  Dr.  John  Meredith.  Courtesy  of  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


(during  the  Cold  War  period. 


*Dr.  John  T.  Meredith  works  in  the  Department  of  Emergency  Medicine  at  East 
Carolina  University  in  Greenville. 
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